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CHAPTER XXVIII. FREE FOR A TIME, 

“CoME into the glen,” she said, ‘“ The 
evening is warm, we shall be undisturbed 
there.” 

The two walked on a little way in 
silence, The Rothery tumbled and roared 
beside them deep down in its rocky bed, 
and the trees above only answered by 
silence. There seemed a hush everywhere 
except close by the rushing torrent. 
Penelope was suddenly conscious that she 
was filled with happiness, that all nature 
spoke in soft words, and that she must make 
the moat of this moment of joy. Forster's 
very presence was happiness for her, and 
she knew it. He seemed to be thinking 
to himself as he walked by her side, and 
it was not till they had reached the end 
of the glen, and were once more out of 
sound of the roaring torrent that he spoke. 
Penelope was not impatient. She was 
only anxious to prolong the time; she was 
happy in his presence, and his silence was 
sweet balm to her troubled spirit. - 

“T ought not to be keeping you,” he 
said at last, “but now that all is ready 
for our departure, I have a fear——” 

. “ What is it?” she laughed softly, 

That I am doing you a great wrong 
by taking Philip away. In the old days 
my mother used to warn me that I was 
too masterful, aud that I made him do 
all I wished. She spoke half in fan, 
but there was truth in it, I know. Now 
it seems that the old power is not gone. 


I thought that though his affection is 








strong, his marriage must break the 
chain.” 

Marriage does not destroy love,” said 
Penelope, not knowing what else to say. 

“ No, of course not, but Philip is giving 
up a great deal for me—for our work, at 
least.” 

“‘ He does not find enough to do here,” 

“But he should have thought of that 
sooner. He—am I using my right of 
friendship too freely ¢” 

**No, no—say what you like.” 

‘“* He may have higher duties than those 
he is going to undertake,” 

“T should never keep any one back 
from duty,” said Penelope in a low voice, 
feeling that she was sinking very low in 
her own estimation. 

“He hardly realises your generosity and 
your nobility,” said Forster, suddenly 
thinking how much he had misunderstood 
this woman, and that, had he won her, 
he would have won a perfect woman. Was 
it possible that Philip was unworthy of her 
and incapable of realising all she was? 
Sympathy is a dangerous gift when offered 
to a married woman, but Forster was 
blinded by the impulse of the moment. 
He took Penelope’s hand which was 
resting on the stile. ‘You are a very 
noble and a very generous woman, You 
may be sure that the thought of you 
will help me much in my work. If life had 
been other than it is, if fate had chosen 
another path for us both—but as it is, as it 
is, you must remember that I shall try to 
remind Philip that he has other duties 
than to me.” 

Forster had once fancied himself in love 
with this woman. He had dreamed a 
dream, which placed her in a position 
where she could forward his ideals, but 
strange to say, it was only at this moment 
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that love in its most insidious form sud- 
denly shot his arrow to the mark. All 
who needed protection appealed power- 
fully to Forster, and only at this moment 
did Penelope appeal to him in this 
way. Philip was his friend; but Philip 
had lightly wooed, and too lightly won, 
a priceless treasure. He saw it all clearly. 
Philip had been in love with an ideal 
woman, and had misunderstood the noblest 
reality. Now he was lightly seeking for 
more exciting work, because the quiet, 
dull life in this lonely dale was not to 
his taste. This Princess, so nobly born, 
so truly descended—not from royal blood, 
but from the blood of heroes — could 
suffer without complaint. Forster had 
thought himself safe. His friend’s wife 
could have nothing to do with him, could 
not appeal to his heart ; and now suddenly 
in this lonely glen, here on the wild hill- 
side, he found out that no one can be safe 
from the snare of the cunning little god 
who is mocked at by many, but who can 
make himself feared by any of whom he 
vouchsafes to take notice. ‘ Philip is 
unworthy of her,” he said to himself. 
“He leaves this priceless treasure as one 
leaves a toy of which one is wearied.” 

“Mrs. Winskell, will you tell me, have 
you well considered your lonely position 
here? Ought Philip to—to——” 

“ Hush,” said Penelope softly, in a voice 
Forster had never heard before, “ hush; 
what is settled is best. Besides, I shall 
know you are the better for Philip’s 
presence,” 

“ What does that signify ?” 

“You are Philip’s friend,” she said 
almost under her breath. “Come back 
now.” 

He turned slowly, and the two walked 
down the glen path. 

All the schemes that Forster had 
cherished seemed suddenly as nothing 
compared with this woman’s happiness. 
He never did anything by halves, his 
character was too enthusiastic for that, 
and the very nature that had enabled him 
to do great things was now the cause of 
his danger. The very silence that seemed 
to fall on them was dangerous; or was it 
that Penelope’s hidden love was communi- 
cated by some invisible power which rules 
us more than we can understand ? 

Before they reached the end of the 
glen, Forster paused. 

‘This may be the last time we meet,’ 
he said, feeling that, because it was the 
last time, he might say things which other- 





wise it would have been impossible to say. 
‘You know that once, for one short hour, 
I hoped you would have lived my life. I 
may say it as a dying man may say some 
things, otherwise unspeakable. I think 
that love is like leaven, it spreads silently, 
God orders our lives, and some very 
beautiful and precious gifts for which we 
may long are given, not to us, but to our 
neighbours, our friends, Still, some day 
you may want help, which I alone can give 
you, and if so—if so, will you accept it, 
without any doubt or any misgiving ?” 

He took her hand and felt it trembling. 

“Am I displeasing you?” he said very 
humbly. 

‘* No, oh no.” 

“ Well, if that time ever comes, if I can 
do anything for you, will you ask me? 
The ideal world has its own regions, 


and in some natures the ideal triumphs | 


over the real. I am going to work for my 
fellow-creatures, but apart from that life, 
there will be a kingdom where an ideal 
woman will reign. It is very, very 
beautiful to know that you will think of the 
work, and of the workers.” 

Penelope’s heart was beating fast. How 
could she have prepared herself against 
this? How could she have foreseen that 
Forster would lose his ordinary calmness 3 
She wanted to tell him that she had never 
loved any but him, that for his sake Philip 
was nothing to her, and that pride and 
poverty had driven her into this false 
situation, How could she tell him this? 
No, she could not ; besides, it would destroy 
his ideal of her. She did not know how 
it was, but she saw that he endowed 
her with virtues which were not hers, that 
her sin had fallen on Philip’s shoulders, 
and that he was thus forced to accept a 
position in which her pride and her uncle’s 
will had placed him. 

But this was for the last time, she also 
thought — which words have spread a 
carpet of gossamer over many a precipice, 

“Tf ever I want your help, I will ask 
you. I would rather ask you than any one 
else. Take Philip with you and let him 
help you.” 

They paused one moment, the one mome.t 
when on both sides there was only a thought 
of what life’s ideal happiness might have 
been. 

“You are a very noble woman. A true 
Princess, such as even a republican like 
myself can admire, Remember your 
promise,” 

“T will,” she answered, but for the first 
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time in her life she was not proud. She 
would have changed her title of honour at 
this moment if—if Forster could have 
taken Philip’s place and Philip’s right over 
her. 

“Good-bye ; I shall not see you to- 
morrow,” he said, trying to shake off a 
feeling of sadness which he could not 
resist, for till this evening he had seen 
his fature only in a golden haze, and now 
all the hereafter seemed full of uncertainty. 
“At times, very seldom I am glad to 
say, there comes a feeling that I have 
undertaken a profitless labour, and that the 
people themselves will reproach me for 
trying to change them.” 

“No, no, that is not possible,’ said 
Penelope, raising her head and looking 
at him for one moment full of earnest 
enthusiasm. 

“You are right, it is not possible. 
For one moment I felt a coward. Good-bye 
once more.” 

Forster ieft her suddenly, and Penelope 
walked slowly homewards. Her uncle met 
her at the door. 

“So you will remain with the old people, 
child,” he said, with a half-laughing, half- 
serious expression. 

“ Of course, I shall never leave my post, 
uncle. You and I have been too long at 
the helm to give it up willingly.” 

“T have been promising no end of 
things to Philip; but as I told him, the 
Palace is not as exciting as colonial 
farming.” 

“He is right, quite right to go. He 
will be of immense service to Mr, Forster.” 

The noxt morning Penelope heaved a 
sigh of relief. ‘I am free,’ she said, 
“ free for a little time.” 


% 
CHAPTER XXIX. A YOUNG LIFE, 


THE winter had been very severe, heavy 
falls of snow had covered the mountains 
and glens in the dale country, and seclu- 
sion was not only a name but a reality for 
the inhabitants of the Palace, Spring had 
come there very slowly, and summer had 
delayed her arrival Bat at the home of 
the Bethunes spring was a delight and a joy. 
They understood how to make themselves 
happy in the country, and frequent visitors 
kept them from becoming too much ab- 
sorbed in their own pursuits, 

Mr. Bethune was a true recluse. He 
shut himself up in his study with his first 
editions, and vegetated to his heart’s con- 
tent. Dora alone could entice him away 





from his books, now that she was a come- 
out young lady. These were her reasons 
for leaving the school-room. 

“Now that Forster is away, mother really 
cannot do without me,” she said decidedly. 
‘* Adela has given herself body and soul to 
teaching the village lads to carve, and 
Mary is composing an oratorio, I wonder 
for what past family sins one of us is made 
musical, and the others have a craze for 
doing good? It’s no use my taking to 
good works; I have to be a walking dic- 
tionary. Mother never remembers the 
day when the mails go to Africa, unless I 
remind her. Then [ have to write to 
Forster every week. I must leave the 
school-room.” 

Mrs, Bethune was sure Dora knew best, 
so Mademoiselle disappeared in tears, and 
Dora came out, not in the ordinary signifi- 
cance of the word, for she went to no 
balls nor parties, but was simply more at 
the beck and call of the whole household. 
Parties were reserved for the London 
season ; whilst in the country the Bethunes 
led a quiet life, varied by occasional 
visitors in the house. 

When leafy June arrived there was a sud- 
den cessation of letters from Forster. Dora 
declared that her brother’s epistles were 
very uninteresting, he spoke of nothing 
but the land ; but Mrs, Bethune reproved 
her for saying that Forster could do 
anything wrong. He was the greatest 
hero the modern world could show. If 
only he would make haste and come back ! 

“I do wish he had not taken up the 
agricultural idea,” said Dora, ‘' Father 
thinks it all right, and so do you and 
Adela, but—but-——” 

“My dear, when you have such a 
brother you should not criticise him, 
There is no one at all like dear Forster.” 

‘Bat, mother, there is Mr. Gillbanks- 
Winskell. Why did he change his name ? 
He is doing just the same thing, and yet 
no one calls him a hero.” 

“Of course not, Dora; you see he only 
followed Forster. Your dear brother led 
the way. It is a great thing to be a 
pioneer.” 

“That is the word people use now. I 
suppose it means coming first somewhere, 
Forster was always first at everything 
good and clever, Iam very anxious about 
his not writing, Mr. Winskell might 
have sent us a line,” 

‘‘ Mother, it does seem odd, dossn’t it, 
that he left his wife just to follow Forster ? 
Adela eays it is Forster’s influence which 
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made the Princess sacrifice herself, and 
let her husband go to Africa.” 

“Yes, dear, I am sure Adela is right. 
I hope when Forster comes home he will 
try and help the lower orders in some less 
painful manner, Poor dear boy, I can’t bear 
to think of him in that Dark Continent.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so very dark, and I 
believe they are all enjoying themselves 
very much. They have no parties or 
dates to remember.” 

‘‘He will come back so tanned,” said 
Mrs. Bethune sadly, “and his complexion 
was so healthy. Well, I do hope those 
poor dear people will make haste and learn 
all they can learn from Forster and release 
him.” 

“Bat, mother, that isn’t the point. 
Somehow I think this experiment has 
been a failure,” 

‘Oh, no, Forster never fails, dear. 
What can make you think this ?” 

“T don’; know, but he used to have all 
his heart in it, and now it isn’t there, I am 
sure it isn’t. He writes rather like a blue 
book. He never mentions Philip as he 
did formerly. Altogether P 

“ Really, Dora, you think too much, 
Your brother has always been right, ever 
since he was a baby in arms. He always 
was so good. He never cried as you did.” 

“Well, there’s Mre, Goodman to be 
visited to-day. She is ill, and Jim Good- 
man has asked me to step down to see his 
mother. He always says ‘step down,’ as 
if we lived on pedestals,” 

‘He understands the difference of rank, 
you see. Of course it doesn’t really matter, 
but——” 

“Forster's ghost will come if you use 
the word rank, I'll leave you to deal with 
it, mother. By the way, all the Hartleys 
are coming to-morrow. Last time they 
came we all forgot it, and nothing was 
ready for them.” 

* Yes, it really was dreadful! You were 
in the school-room. I’m sure, Dora, you 
are a great comfort to me. You are the 
only one of my children born with a 
memory.” 

Dora Bethune was soon on the way to 
the village. The Castle, so called from its 
ancient ruins, part of which had been 
repaired and tranzformed into a modern 
building, was, in trath, the centre of the 
village community. Every cottager knew 
that in case of need, help could be obtained 
there. If a cow or a pig died, Mrs, 
Bethune was sure to head a subscription 

-for another of the same kind, unless Mr. 








Forster were at home, in which case the 
cottager knew better than to ask for public 
sympathy. Mr. Bethune could also be 
easily worked upon about repairs, and Miss 
Adela was for ever providing outfits for 
first places. These good people often erred 
against the laws of political economy, but 
they had the reward of popularity, and 
the pleasure of hearing others disparaged 
in their favour, against which insidious 
flattery few can bs quite proof. 

Dora reached Mrs. Goodman’s cottage, 
wondering what she could say to sympathise 
with the poor woman, whose husband had 
been buried the previous week. 

“T never have lost a husband,” thought 
Dora, “‘so I cannot imagine what it feels 
like, I wish the Princess were here; she 
has been parted all these months from hers, 
so she could explain. I wish he and 
Forster had never gone. Somehow or 
other I feel sure something is the matter 
with him ; I am sure of it.” 

She knocked at the cottage door and 
was bidden to come in, The old lady was 
sitting in her arm-chair, with her hands 
folded listlessly on her lap. Her spectacles 
were by her side, laid on an open Bible. 

“Ah, Miss Dora, it’s you, is it? My 
son said he would ask youtolookin, And 
how’s Lady Bethune? I’m sure she’s grieving 
for her son. There’s nothing but sorrow 
in the world, Miss Dora.” 

Dora was not at all of that opinion, She 
was full of life and hope for the future. 

‘* Mother does want her son back, of 
course, but she knows he is making him- 
self useful, and then she likes getting his 
letters. She told me to ask if there was 
anything you wanted, Mrs. Goodman.” 

“ You'll give my duty to her, Miss Dora, 
but there’s little that I want. My poor 
man being dead and buried has put me 
about dreadful. I don’t seem to know 
where I am, my dear.” 

“Of course,” said Dora, thinking that 
“put her about” was a strange way of 
expressing sorrow for a husband’s death ; 
but after all it was the truth. 

‘* Bat I would not have it otherwise, my 
dear. He was a good man to me when he 
wasn’t in drink, and Jim is a steady lad, 
thank Heaven.” 

Dora talked on for some time, but she 
was thinking of what Forster had often 
said, that until the mind is raised above 
sordid care, it cannot appreciate the higher 
beauty of life. 

As she came out of the cottage she found 
herself face to face with a gentleman. Both 
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stopped, but it was the stranger who spoke 
first. 

“Excuse me, but I think I am speaking 
to one of the Miss Bethunes.” 

‘‘Yos, and I have seen you before,” said 
Dora, smiling, “ but where? At—at—now 
I know. You are Mr. De Lucy. I am 
going home, will you come with me?” 

“T was making my way to the Castle, 
I am the bearer of a message from your 
brother.” 

“From Forster!” Then with a sudden 
rush of colour, which made her look very 
pretty, she added: “Is there anything the 
matier? If so, tell me first ; it would kill 
mother if——” 

Dora looked up into the young man’s 
face, but read in it nothing alarming. She 
noticed cance more how handsome he was, 
and how quiet and composed was his 
manner. 

“Don’t be frightened. He has been ill, 
but he is on the high-road to recovery— 
and is coming home in the next ship. I 
was sent to Africa for my health, and I 
happened to come across the Rookwood 
settlement. We met almost as old friends.” 

“Tell me about him. Is Mr. Winskell 
coming back with him? How glad the 
Princess will be! You remember her, 
Mr. De Lucy ?” 

“Perfectly; one cannot easily forget 
her; but I belisve Mr. Winskell is not 
coming, indeed it was impossible for both 
leaders to leave at the same moment. His 
influence there has been marvellous, espe- 
cially since Mr. Bethune has been laid up 
with that low fever.” 

“ Why did he not tell us? Please make 
light of it to my mother.” 

* Most likely he will be almost well by 
the time he reaches home, That is really 
all the bad news I bring. The settlement 
is quite a success, but I thought your 
brother seemed less contented with his 
ideas than formerly.” 

“Oh, that is impossible ; Forster is so 
true, so steadfast,” 

‘You know we do not agree about the 
lower orders. I look upon his enterprise 
as wasted labour. We had long discussions 
about it. He is living like a cottager, and 
the hut which he calls his house would 
surprise you.” 

He believes in his principles, you know. 
Forster is a real philanthropist, not a make- 
believe.” 

“Tt will all break down—oil and water 
will not mix.” 

“ But where is your sister $” 





“She is staying in London with some 
relations. She was much interested in 
hearing about Mr. Bethune’s settlement. 
Your brother actually managed to fire her 
young mind with his ideas.” 

Mr. De Lucy laughed a little scornfully. 

“Have you been writing a book on your 
travels?” asked Dora, a little irritated 
with the stranger for not admiring Forster. 

“T took notes certainly, but I shall take 
care not to publish them. These hasty 
travellers’ tales are really too common.” 

“You want to find perfection,” said 
Dora, “so I suppose you will spend your 
life in looking for it.” With her quick, 
keen insight Dora often hit the nail on the 
head. Mr. De Lucy winced mentally. 

“Tt will, at all events, hurt no one but 
myself. I shall not have led any one 
astray.” 

“T think it is better to lead people 
astray from good motives than not to lead 
at all,” she said. 

“ Better to lose two lives than one, you 
think ?” 

Arthur De Lucy looked at the girl with 
a half-smile of contempt. She had de- 
veloped so much since he had seen her 
abroad, that she seemed almost to be 
another person. She had stepped suddenly 
over the borderland between childhood 
and youth. 

“We don’t know what using oneself for 
others means, I expect. For instance, 
Forster never could lead others astray.” 

* You have great faith in your brother, 
but infallibility is a dangerous doctrine. 
I have never found it satisfactory.” 

“Tam sorry for you,” said Dora, laugh- 
ing. ‘ You do not know the joy of trusting 
any one perfectly.” 

“Nor the disappointment of it. I have 
no faith left in humanity. Society is hollow, 
and if it takes up good works it is purely 
to follow a fashion.” 

“ What horrid ideas !” said Dora, getting 
angry, and wishing Mr. De Lucy had never 
come, but hospitality made her hide her 
feelings, especially as they had just reached 
the Castle. The front door opened into a 
spacious and somewhat gloomy hall, full of 
relics of past Bethunes. The floor was 
inlaid with mosaics, representing Neptune, 
Venus, Dolphins, and Centaurs, copied 
from a Roman pavement. A former 
Bethune had been artistic in a wrong 
manner, wishing to bring Italy near his 
Castle, and not seeing that each country 
should have its own artistic centre and its 
own fashion. 
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The hall door stood open, and Dora led 
the way through a small drawing-room 
into a larger chamber looking out upon 
green lawns and cedar-trees, and all that 
could delight the eyes and the imagination. 

“Your brother left a very beautiful 
home for his hut,” remarked Arthur De 
Lucy, still in his sceptical voice, “so we 
must conclude that the hut has hidden 
charms.” 

“Then you do not believe in dis- 
interested devotion ?” 

‘* No, at least I have never seen it,” 

* But your sister i 

“ Tda! she is a child in mind, and besides, 
she finds me a convenient courier. If it 
were not for me she would lead a dull, 
narrow life with her aunt ; as it is I take 
her abroad often, and her affection for me 
is very interested. I don’t mean that she 
would say so, but then, where is the man 
or woman who is perfectly honest ?” 

“T can’t bear to hear you say that. 
Now I will find mother. You won’t mind 
waiting a moment ; I must prepare her for 
your arrival. My sister Adela is in the 
village. She has a class of boys on half- 
holidays. Father is out, I fear.” 

“Do not hurry, Miss Bethune, 
admire your cedar-trees from here.” 

When she was gone Arthur De Lucy 
walked slowly round the large drawing- 
room, examining pictures and making 
mental notes. 

*' The family is so sure of its own birth 
and its own position, that the son can 
afford to be peculiar. It will not last 
long. I saw signs of weariness in his 
enthusiasm. This time he has carried it 
too far. That friend is the true hero in my 
estimation ; but what an odd thing to leave 
his wife sosoon! It was a case of marrying 
for money, I suppose. He bosses the show 
without putting himself forward. I should 
say that the noble scion of the Bethunes 
rather unnecessarily snubbed his friend. 
Wel), it is a shame to destroy this girl’s 
faith. By the way, if I were not sure of 
the contrary, I should say that she was 
genuine, but, like Ida, she is too young to 
have a choice. She has more character and 
backbone than my little sister. However, 
she is a girl who invites contradiction, and 
that is ‘the mark of the beast’ in the 
feebler sex, I fear.” 

There were sounds of footsteps, and Mrs, 
Bethune tumbled rather than walked into 
the room. She held out both her plump 
hands to Arthur, and her face was full of 
smiles, 





I can 





“ You are indeed welcome. A friend of 
dear Forster. I do call it kind of you to 
have come to us in order to give us news 
of him.” 

‘* My news is scanty, I fear,” said Arthur, 
in the quiet, gentlemanly manner which at 
first attracted others to him. ‘‘ Mr. Bethune 
has been ill with an attack of fever, and 
his friend and the doctor decided that he 
must return home as soon as he could 
travel to Cape Town.” 

‘*But it’s not serious? He is better? 
Oh, poor dear Forster, I knew some day 
he would kill himself for others. I know 
it’s quite right theoretically, I mean, but 
when—when it comes to this——” 

“You feel, as I do, that it is nonsense.” 

“Oh no, mother, you don’t,” said Dora, 
hurrying to the rescue. “You said 
Forster was quite right, so please don’t 
turn round and contradict yourself.” 

“ He is quite right, of course, dear Dora ; 
I know it’s quite right to be poor and 
lowly. The Bible says so, but it only 
means when—when—lI mean in your own 
country.” 

“« Just so,” said Arthur ; “ there is nothing 
in the Bible, I believe, about founding 
labour colonies for the thriftless,” 

“But I feel sure Forster means for the 
best. He thinks it is his duty, and he 
always was like that,” said his mother. 

‘He may have seen cause to alter his 
mind,” remarked Arthur carelessly. 

“I do hope he has. Well, we shall see 
him soon. Dora, put down the probable 
date, dear.” 

Dora fetched “The Times” and hunted 
up the date of the next ship. Arthur De 
Lucy looked at her with secret annoyance, 
because she did not fall into any of his 
preconceived pictures of womankind. He 
cultivated a low opinion of them, and this 
young girl, so perfectly capable, so natural 
and ladylike, found no counterpart in his 
gallery. 

*‘He will be here in ten days, I think ; 
bat how strange Mr. Winskell did not 
write to us about it! Forster might have 
sent a line.” 

‘* Forster never likes writing,” said Mrs. 
Bethune, who could not bear to hear ary 
fault found with her son, “ And how was 
Mr, Winskell, Mr. De Lucy ?” 

“He was certainly overworking himself.” 

“Tt was very good and kind of his wife 
to spare him, Poor thing, she has led a 
dull life since her marriage. Her father is 
a great tie to her.” 

‘They were an uncongenial pair,” said 
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Arthur carelessly; “but that is a very 
common occurrence.” 

You are quite mistaken, isn’t he, Dora? 
It was quite a love matcb,” said Mrs, 
Bethune, horrified. 

Dora blushed ; she thought it was very 
rude of Mr. De Lucy to discuss the 
Princess’s private affairs. 

‘They are our friends,” she said ; and 
Arthur was angry at the girl’s rebuke. 

“You will stay the night, won’t you, Mr. 
De Lucy ?” said hospitable Mrs, Bethune. 
‘“‘ Everybody does who comes to this out-of- 
the-way place, I assure you, and my husband 
will want to see you. If Forster would 
think of himself sometimes, and turn into 
a country gentleman, it would be such a 
relief ; but I dare not say this to him. He 
has such beautiful ideas about raising the 
working classes. He is quite a saint.” 

Arthur accepted the invitation. His 
London rooms were a little dull, and his 
sister wanted to come into the country. 
Why not take lodgings near the Bethunes ? 
Dora Bethune might inspire Ida with more 
energy. He propounded his plan, and 
Mrs. Bethune at once suggested his taking 
the Vicarage, which was to be let for two 
months. The Bethunes were not going to 
London for the season this year, but meant 
to stay in the country, especially if Forster 
came home, The Rookwoods were coming 
as soon as possible to them. Mrs. Bethune 
had already found out all about Arthur De 
Lucy. His family antecedents were all that 
could be desired, and he himself was known 
asaminor poet, She almost feared, too, 
that if the Vicarage were not let, Forster 
on his return home would fill it with one 
of his parties from the East End. She had 
seen enough of them in Switzerland. 

Mr. Bethune was very cordial to the 
stranger. He was an intelectual, literary 
man, and such men were not found every 
day in the country. He took him to his 
library and allowed him to handle Elzevirs 
and Aldines to his heart’s content, But 
when Arthur returned to the drawing-room, 
he found Dora quite a Philistine about first 
editions. 

‘Books are made to be read,” she said 
calmly. ‘ Papa cares more for the outside 
than for the words of wisdom they contain, 
I believe. Bookworms lose all sense of out- 
of-door life, I think. They become like 
fossils. We are a very odd family, you 
see, for we all differ.” 

Adela was as smiling and placid as 
usual. She was dressed in a soft mauve 
material, which appealed to Arthur’s fas- 














tidious taste, whilst the shy, silent Mary, 
who only answered in monosyllables, was 
to his mind all that a lady should be. 

“Dora thinks she is born to set us all 
straight,” said Adela, smiling, ‘and she is 
right. I don’t know what we should do 
without her; she can put new strings in 
Mary’s violin, and she does the boys’ club 
accounts for me, She keeps mother up-to- 
date, and dusts the Elzevirs.” 

Arthur was lounging in an old-fashioned 
arm-chair, and his taper fingers smoothed 
out a wrinkle of the old brocade. 

“T am sure Miss Dora is very useful,” 
he said, looking towards that young lady, 
as she busied herself with mending the 
back of an old book. He saw the picture 
of a healthy and sparkling young girl. 
There was nothing ssthetic about her, her 
freshness was her greatest charm, but it 
was just this freshness that amused him. 

“T think a woman is made to adorn life, 
not to keep its wheels oiled. I prefer the 
type that sits at home and does nothing— 
at all events in the evening,” he said 
carelessly. 

“T think such a woman would be very 
tiresome to live with,” said Dora; “at all 
events, a man who expected one to sit idle 
would be terrible.” 

‘Mary answers to your requirements,” 
laughed Adela; ‘‘ unless she has her violin 
in her hands, she is always idle.” 

Mary blushed with shyness. 

“Tam not idle, Adela. I am thinking 
all the time. You can’t understand a 
musical mind.” 

“T meant true idleness,” said Arthur, 
driven on by the spirit of contradiction. 
“A woman should neither sew nor think.” 

“Nor mend old books,” said Dora. 
‘‘ Here is my twentieth, and I shall go and 
look for the twenty-first |” 

“Dora could manage a wisvie colony,” 
said Mrs. Bethune sadly. ‘I can’t think 
where she gets ber energy from. It is not 
from either me or her father.” 

When Dora was alone with her sister, 
she gave vent to her opinion of their 
visitor. 

‘* What a dreadful man, Adela! I want 
to contradict all he says. Isn’t it strange 
that I admired him abroad? I hope he 
will go away quite soon, I really almost 
hate him. He doesn’t appreciate Forster 
and praises up Mr. Winskell, who ought 
to be hung for forsaking his beautiful 
wife, I wish mother had not suggested 
the Vicarage to Mr. De Lucy.” 

“But the pretty sister was charming, 
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and at the bottom he is not really disagree- 
able.” . 

“Nothing matters now that Forster is 
coming back, but all the same I don’t 
like this man,” was Dora’s answer. 





SULTAN AHMED’S CAPITAL. 





THE glory which once encircled Ah- 
medabad has long siuce passed away, but 
although the historic capital has fallen 
from her first estate of regal splendour, she 
still occupies an important position as the 
principal city of Gujerat, and the second 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

Tawny domes and brown minarets of 
that Indo-Ssracenfc architecture which 
forms such an important link in the 
history of native art cut sharply into the 
glowing blue of the November sky, and 
surmount a long line of battlemented walls 
embowered in the feathery foliage of neem 
and tamarind. The crowding trees of con- 
verging avenues, which lead to the city 
gates, are inhabited by a colony of long- 
tailed monkeys, formidable in appearance 
and of appalling sizx. Hundreds of beady 
black eyes peer forth from the leafy fans, 
and wrinkled hands pelt the passing 
multitudes with twigs and branches broken 
off in mischievous eagerness. Quaint 
brown-coated figures swing by their tails 
from the ends of forked boughs, or 
climb up the grey trunks to a lofty perch 
among the fluttering leaves, and family 
parties tumble about on the withered grass, 
A baby monkey tries to shake off the 
grasp of his mother’s skinny hand as she 
restrains his rambling steps with one en- 
circling arm, while foraging with the other 
for fallen fruit, finally giving up her unruly 
offspring to the whiskered paterfamilias, 
who alternately cuffs and coaxes the 
weird little form which he carries off 
to a distant tree. The veneration shown 
to these poor relations of humanity 
throughout the State prevents the re- 
duction of their numbers by Government 
decree, though their thieving propensities 
cause continual annoyance, The cultus of 
the monkey meets with comparative for- 
bearance, as being less dangerous to the 
community than the ancient serpent- 
worship of the locality, a devotion not 
yet extinct in conservative India, but 
gradually yielding to the pressure of 
English influence and the temptation of 
the rewards offered by Government for the 
destruction of venomous reptiles. 


a 


A romantic story, like a faded rosebud 
found within the pages of a dusty chronicle, 
throws a poetic glamour round the chapter 
of Indian history which commemorates the 
foundation of Sultan Ahmed’s capital. 
The Mohammedan conquest of Gujerat 
was accomplished at the end of the four- 
teenth century by the Viceroys of the 
Emperors of Delhi, and the increasing 
power of the Royal delegates at length 
enabled them to form an independent 
dynasty. Ahmed, the second Sultan of 
the new régime, when riding on his ele- 
phant through the jungle which clothed 
the lower spurs of the Rajputana mountains, 
became enamoured of Sipra, the beautifal 
daughter of a black Bheel chieftain, as she 
came to draw water at sunset from a 
shallow river which crossed the monarch’s 
path. The burnished brass of the lotah 
poised upon the graceful head emphasized 
the dark loveliness of the girl as she stood 
among the green fronds of the tall 
bamboos which fringed the stream, and the 
susceptible monarch succumbed to the un- 
tutored charms of the startled wood-nymph, 
who became a star in the galaxy of beauty 
which adorned the Royal Zenana, When 
the Sultan espoused his dusky bride he 
determined, in true Oriental fashion, to 
honour his lady-love, and to immortalise 
his own name by building a new capital on 
the banks of the brook where the mys- 
terious hand of fate met the barbaric 
maiden and led her to a throne, 

Before carrying out his resolution, 
Ahmed, with the characteristic submission 
of a faithful Moslem, desired the Sheik, 
who acted as private chaplain and keeper 
of the Royal conscience, to invoke the 
intercession of the Prophet Elijah, by way 
of obtaining the Divine permission. The 
necessary aid was secured, and the prayer 
granted on condition that four men bearing 
the name of Ahmed could be found in 
Gajerat who had never omitted the pre- 
scribed evening prayer when the cry of the 
Muezzins from the minarets rang across 
the city at the sunset hour. The monarch 
and his dervish, Sheik Ahmed Katta, at 
once supplied two of the required quartette, 


Ahmeds was discovered whose devotions 
had been observed with unfailing 
punctuality. The foundations of the new 
city were laid, and in ap. 1413 
Ahmedabad, beautiful as a dream, rose 
upon the rocky banks of the Sarbamati 
river. In accordance with those vague 
notions of “ meum” and “ tuum,” deemed 





and with great difficulty another pair of 
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in no wise inconsistent with the utmost 
fervour of ecstatic piety, the splendid 
marbles of two ancient Hindu cities were 
pillaged to supply the building material of 
the modern capital. So great was the 
architectural genius of the native artiste, 
refined by centuries of civilisation, that 
they surpassed their Moslem conquerors, 
and the buildings of Ahmedabad, rich 
in historic interest and intrinsic beauty, 
show the ingenuity of the plastic minds 
which, by the subtle assimilation of two 
opposing styles, contrived to blend local 
Hindu practice with foreign aims and 
ideas. A noble citadel enclosed the Royal 
palaces and subsequent tombs, erected on 
a plateau forty-three acres in extent, and 
defended by massive fortifications. Richly- 
veined alabaster and precious woods were 
imported from distant States for the 
decoration of the capital, and as the 
mosques and mansions rose on every side, 
merchants, weavers, and skilful craftsmen 
were attracted to Ahmedabad, which soon 
became a flourishing centre of trade and 
manufacture, The great wall which still 
surrounds the city was built by Sultan 
Mahmoud Begada ; towers of defence were 
erected at distances of fifty yards apart, 
and the folding teak doors of the eighteen 
city gates bristled with sharp iron spikes 
to prevent the wood being battered in by 
the heads of the besieging elephants. 
After the death of Mahmoud ia 4.D. 1511, 
the fortunes of the city began to decline. 
The power of the Gujerati Kings waned, 
their revenues were reduced, trade was 
crippled by Portuguese competition, and 
the harassed State impoverished by the 
quarrels of turbulent nobles, The reigning 
monarch failed to quell the tumult, and in 
A.D, 1572 the malcontents called in the aid 
of the Emperor Akbar. ,He entered 
Ahmedabad almost without opposition, 
made Gujerat a province of the Mogul 
Empire, and appointed a Viceroy. Under 
Mogul sway the city retrieved her fallen 
fortunes, and attained the zenith of her 
fame. In AD. 1695 she was described by 
a Portuguese traveller as ‘the greatest city 
of Hindostan, nothing inferior to Venice 
for rich silks and gold stuffs curiously 
wrought with birds and flowers.” When 
the Mogul Empire began to decay in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, 
Ahmedabad was distracted by the rivalries 
of the Imperial nobles, and during a decade 
of disorder was twice sacked and captured 
by the Mahrattas. In 1753 they besieged 
the city for the third time, and for a score 





of years it remained in their hands. In 
1780 it was taken by the English after a 
gallant assault, but afterwards restored to 
the Mahrattas, until, in 1818, at the over- 
throw of the Peishwa’s power, it reverted 
to the British Government, and became 
the head-quarters of the northern division 
of the Bombay army. 

The picturesque city is unspoilt by any 
incongruous medley of that Western ele- 
ment which invariably destroys original 
form and local colour, and the Oriental 
conservatism of Ahmedabad enables the 
spectator to view the distant past through 
a medium of present reality, which needs 
no aid from imagination to brighten the 
tints of the picture. Ancient palaces 
of native magnates and wealthy foreign 
merchants line the mouldering streets, the 
exquisite carving on beam and joist, lintel 
and doorpost, clear and sharp as though 
but recently chiselled. Broken pavements 
sparkle with glass mosaic, vaulted gateways 
wreathed with arabesque sculpture span the 
narrow alleys, where cats and monkeys 
clamber about the roofs in friendly proxi- 
mity, and every winding lane contains a 
wealth of lavish ornament on dusky arch 
and broken fountain. The richly-decorated 
galleries and cornices of latticed zonanas 
almost meet across the narrow thorough- 
fares which diverge from the principal 
streets, ‘broad enough for ten bullock- 
carts to drive abreast,” according to the 
chroniclers of Ahmed’s reign, Tapering 
minarets rise unchanged in their stately 
grace, and soaring domes, etherealised by 
the sharp curves of Mogul architecture, 
resemble gigantic bubbles resting for a 
moment on the massive solidity of the 
main building before vanishing into air. 
Sunny street and shadowy lane frame bril- 
liant pictures of native life, almost un- 
changed in external aspect since the days of 
Ahmedabad’s power and pride. Every 
thoroughfare glows with a shifting kalei- 
doscope of dazzling colours, and the saris 
of purple, orange, rose, and green look gay 
as a bed of tulips. Dusky arms glitter 
with innumerable bangles, and slim ankles 
bend under the weight of brass and silver 
circlets edged with tinkling bells. Golden 
buttons and huge rings set with turquoise 
and seed-pearl direct attention to the 
shapely brown noses which they adorn, 
and filagree frames every ear, the jewelled 
drops, large as decanter stoppers, resting 
on the shoulders, Feet and fingers laden 
with massive rings suggest a possible deri- 
vation of ‘The Lady of Banbury Cross ” 
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from the same Aryan source which origi- 
nated many of the well-known nursery 
rhymes. 

The costume of the men varies from the 
flowing robes of the turbaned Moham- 
medan, and the twisted sheet of the full- 
dressed Hindu, to the simple brown garb 
provided by Nature. The black figures of 
barbaric Bheels, armed with bows and 
arrows and disdaining any farther personal 
attire than a row of stone amulets 
threaded on a string of beads, recall 
the romantic Royal Marriage. The 
warlike Bheels, resisting the modifying 
influences of time and civilisation, cling 
tenaciously to every historic rite which 
tacitly admits the nominal supremacy 
of their ancient clan, and even at the 
installation of a Rajput chief, though 
this haughty “child of the sun” traces his 
long descent from an avatar of the god 
Vishnu, the mystic “tilka” must be traced 
on his brow by a Bheel chieftain with 
blood from his own finger or foot, as the 
Royal Signet which alone can ratify the 
ceremony. 

Between richly-carved houses and fan- 
tastic bazaars with their Oriental mixture 
of splendour and squalor, we join the 
throngs which stream through sunlight 
and shadow in moving ribbons of gorgeous 
colour. Stalls of pottery, beads, and bangles 
jostle shops filled with the elaborate 
paraphernalia of Hindu worship. Brown 
faces peer across golden piles of plantains 
and scarlet mounds of pimentos, hedged 
by spikey vegetables of purple hue and 
unknown species, Betel-nut sellers crouch 
in the shade of overhanging gables, with 
baskets of deep green leaves, smearing 
them with lime as they wrap them round 
the nuts which stain every mouth with 
vivid vermilion. The shops of gold-beaters 
and braziers, with their flaming crucibles 
and deafening hammers, flank stalls of 
dusty and worm-eaten scrolls in Persian 
and Sanskrit, presided over by turbaned 
Mohammedans, who smoke their hubble- 
bubbles undisturbed by customers. Bzil- 
liant silks and cottons are drawn from 
dyers’ vats and hung up to dry on lines 
stretched across the side-streets, the wet 
folds overhead dripping on the passing 
crowds, apparently unconcerned by ad- 
ditional splashes of carmine, yellow, and 
blue on their rainbow-coloured robes. The 
completion of al-fresco toilettes occupies 
a considerable share of public attention. 
Friendly hands pour water over bronze- 
hued limbs as a late sleeper rises from his 
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rickety wooden “charpoy,” having spent 
the hot Indian night in the open street. 
Sleek black tresses are oiled and combed 
with studious care, and though the Hindu 
invariably sits down in the thick dust of 
the highway to rest after his exertions, 
the native taste inclines to theoretical 
cleanliness, and ablutions are repeated at 
intervals throughout the day. Quaint 
yellow and scarlet “‘ ekkas” jolt along the 
rough roads, drawn by hump-backed white 
bullocks, with gilt and painted horns. 
Shaggy black buffaloes blunder about in an 
aimless way, which requires the constant 
supervision of a brown boy lightly clad in 
a blue necklace, who seizes ragged tails 
and twisting horns according to the exi- 
gencles of the erratic course pursued by 
the bewildered herd. 

Grimy fakirs roll in the dust, and perform 
extravagant antics before an admiring 
crowd, which applauds every gymnastic 
feat accomplished by the emaciated 
fanatics, whose only garb consists of the 
red or white lozenge-shaped prayer marks 
which cover their lean bodies. Nautch- 
girle in tinselled masks gyrate slowly to 
the sound of tom-tom and conch-shell. 
The sharp twang of a vio sounds from 
the latticed corridor of a zonana, and as a 
string of camels ambles down the street 
in a cloud of dust we dive under a horse- 
shoe arch into a green court shaded by 
mango-trees, and surrounded by a wooden 
cloister used as a carpet factory. A dozen 
boys knot the many-coloured wools on 
strings stretched over a rude frame, and a 
man in the centre of the group dictates the 
pattern to his pupils, who work out the 
exquisite design with incredible speed and 
dexterity ; their thin brown hands darting 
up and down with unerring accuracy, while 
the rich groupz of softly-tinted flowers in 
an arabesque bordering grow as though by 
magic under our wondering eyes. 

A second courtyard is devoted to wood- 
carving, another local industry which 
displays the artistic genius of the 
inhabitants, by boldness of design and 
delicacy of finish. 

In the cavernous gloom of an ancient 
oil-press, which occupies an arched crypt | 
beneath a ruined tower, a patient donkey 
crushes a load of olives under heavy grind- 
stones after the unchanged fashion of 
antiquity, and a man sits on the moss- 
grown steps embroidering white silk with 
flowers and foliage in gold and silver 
thread. The serene unconsciousness of 
any incongruity between dusty surround- 
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ings and dainty handiwork is a phase of 
native character which contributes to the 
picturesque charm of Indian cities, Every 
trade and occupation is carried on in public, 
and the street is practically the home of 
the Hindu citizen, for the shanty where 
he stows his few worldly goods, probably 
consisting of an iron kettle and a “ char- 
poy,” is only regarded as a shelter from 
the rains. 

We take refuge from the. noonday sun in 
the beautiful Jain Temple, encrusted with 
elaborate carving which represents a life- 
time of labour spent on every marble 
column. Images of Buddha in gold, silver, 
and alabaster line the walls, and the 
diamond-studded eyes of the statues glitter 
with baleful light from the mysterious 
gloom of each sculptured niche, From 
the barbaric magnificence of these native 
shrines we turn with relief to the 
chastened beauty of the Jama Mausjid, 
crowned by fifteen sunburnt domes. 
Marble vistas of polished pillars gleam 
through the dim twilight of the vast 
interior, where the sculptured lace of the 
arched windows excludes the heat and 
glare of day. A door in the east wall of 
the court which contains this superb 
mosque leads to the mausoleum of Sultan 
Ahmed, a domed building containing a 
group of white marble tombs. A vaulted 
gateway opens into a second court, 
surrounded by the tombs of the Queens, 
beautiful in form and detail, and encircled 
by screens of pierced alabaster. Beyond 
the Jama Musjid a superb stone stracture 
known as the Tin Darvaja, or Three Gate- 
ways, crosses the main street. Passing 
beneath the vaulted arches, we reach the 
ruined Bhadar, a scene of desertion and 
decay, but rich in architectural relics of 
world-wide fame. One of tke crumbling 
mosques, now used as a public office, is 
adorned with such exquisite tracery of 
snowy marble in stems and branches, that 
Fergusson, in his ‘History of Indian 
Architecture,” declares it to be “more 
like a work of nature than any other detail 
that has ever been designed by the best 
architects of Greece, or of the Middle 
Ages.” A deeper interest belongs to the 
mosque of Rani Sipra, “not far from the 
Astodiya Gate,” and the beauteous vision 
of pale marbles and roseate stone encrusted 
with a wealth of chiselled embroidery is 
considered one of the fairest temples in the 
world. This sacred edifice is locally known 
as “ The Gem of Ahmedabad,” and many 
touching traditions linger round it. As 





—— 





the court of the mosque contains the tomb 
of the Sultan’s barbaric Begum, we may 
conclude that the Bheel maiden, “ forget- 
ting her own country and her father’s 
house,” embraced the faith of her royal 
lord and lover. A tiny stone slab at the 
side of the Sultana’s sculptured monument 
marks the grave of her favourite cat, which 
expired—so the story goes—on hearing of 
the decease of its mistress. 

When the heat of day declines we drive 
through avenues of gum-arabic, peepul, 
and tamarind, to the beautiful Kankeria 
Tank, a noble artificial lake made by one 
of the early Kings. Luxuriant gardens 
fringe the shore with thickets of banyan 
and aisles of palm, brightened by blossom- 
ing trees of red poinsettia and gold mohur. 
Marble steps lead down to the water, and 
a tesselated causeway crosses the blue tank 
to an islet of flowers and ferns. A gilded 
kiosk crowns a rocky knoll, and a balcony 
draped with a curtain of purple Bougain- 
villea commands exquisite views of lake 
and sky transfigured by the glow of a 
flaming sunset. A wonderful peach-like 
bloom flushes the fiery gold, and a pageant 
of changing hues surges across the radiant 
heaven in waves of rose and violet light, 
like the overflowing tide from some in- 
visible ocean of glory beyond earthly ken. 
Even the clouds of dust are changed into 
showers of powdered gold, and the amber 
light lingers over the earth as though loth 
to die away. The clear-cut shadow of 
every tree lies in a dense black cone upon 
the sun-bathed grass, and the gnome-like 
figures of native “ bheesties ” filling goat- 
skins at the water’s edge to slake the road 
which encircles the lake, look as though 
carvedinebony. The red and white “saris” 
of native women make patches of colour 
under the tamarind-trees, where rice for 
the evening meal is cooking over a fire of 
sticks. Brown hands are hastily thrust 
into a bag which lies on the ground, and 
a shower of rice is thrown into the water, 
that the visitors may see the great shoals of 
fish which spring up to catch the precious 
grains. Green parrots flutter homeward 
to roost, and the burning day of India 
fades into the “purple peace” of the 
moonlit night. The gorgeous colouring of 
Oriental life and landscape is subdued into 
sable and silver, and in the deepening 
gloom which veils earth and sky, the 
very silence of eternity seems to fall 
like healing dew upon the restless and 
passion-tossed heart of the sad and weary 
world. 
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THE MONTH OF MARY. 


Att the fields are gay with ‘‘ bluettes,” all the river 
banks with broom ; 

Where the west wind sweeps above them, sways 
each long acacia bloom ; 

Where the sunshine dazzles downward, blue, and 
green, and white, the waves 

Roll upon the golden sandbanks, crash beneath the 
hollowed caves ; . 

Where the low breeze laughs and whispers, the 
green aspen shadows vary, wn 

Nature to the earth is calling, ‘‘ Waken, 'tis the 
month of Mary.” 


Deck her altars with the flowers, blossoming for 
fate so fair ; 

Light the tall white candles for her; fling the 
incense to the air ; 

Drape in snowy robes the children, who, all fresh 
and young and sweet, 

Come to pay their virgin tribute at the Virgin 
Mother’s feet ; 

Bring the first-fruits of the orchard, of the vineyard, 
of the dairy, 

Give the best and brightest to her; is it not the 
month of Mary? 


Chant her hymns when morning brightens over sea 
and over land, 

When the sunrise dyes to glory her carved Image 
on its stand. 

Chant her hymns when moon is fullest over bight 
and over bay, 

Touching to a solemn beauty the great mountains 
far away ; 

When the moon makes silvery pathway, fit for foot 
of flitting fairy, 

Rising from sea depths to tell us: waken, 'tis the 
month of Mary. 


Frown who will and mock who dares it : in these 
cold and careless days, 

It is good, this happy worship; it is good, this 
people’s praise ; 

Good to see the gifts unsparing, good to see the 
lighted shrine, 

Good to see, ’mid doubt and drifting, something 
left of the Divine. 

O followers of the Virgin-born, of judgements harsh 
be chary, 

And with the childlike sunny South, salute the 
month of Mary. 





THE OLD ROAD TO CAMBRIDGE. 
THE way to Cambridge begins at Shore- 
ditch Church, of which the classic portico, 
and queer but not unpleasing tower, show 
hazily in the doubtful light of a spring 
morning, and lies straight onward, under 
the iron girders, where there opens out a 
prospect beyond, not of groves and flowery 
meads, but of the dingy-looking roofs of 
Kingsland, and of a vast wilderness of 
almost squalid dwellings, without relief 
from tower or turret, temple or theatre; a 
workhouse, a factory, or a police-station 
being the only buildings that rise above 
the general roof-line. As dull, and straight, 
and flat as you please is the Kingsland 
Road, but it may have been pleasant 
enough in the days of Hobson, the 
carrier, commemorated by Milton, who 





must have passed this way often enough 
when a student at Cambridge. 

Things are more lively and pleasant 
about Stoke Newington, no longer an ideal 
retreat for a quiet domestic poet like Mrs, 
Barbauld, or such an one as good Dr, Watts, 
whose last resting-place is in Abney Park 
Cemetery, the opening to which, with 
glimpses of white tombs and statuary, is 
perhaps the brightest thing we have yet 
seen on the way. 

When you come to the rise to Stam- 
ford Hill a change comes over the scene, 
the road widens, >road sidewalks appear, 
protected or ornamented with posts and 
massive chains, Here is a region of wealth 
and comfort, and here we get glimpses of 
the marshy plains of the Lea, all in the 
freshest green of spring, and of purple 
heights beyond seen through a shimmering 
haze of verdure, 

And then we come upon Tottenham and 
a lane leading to Bruce Grove. The Kings 
of Scotland once were lords of Tottenham, 
and though the castle has made way for 
a big modern building, the grounds 
adjoining or part of them have been 
converted into a public park. And there 
is Scotland Green on the other side of the 
road—a queer Dutch kind of scene with a 
little river flowing through, and bridges to 
each man his cottage, and queer little 
courts of weather-boarded cottages, and 
bridges again, and more courts, which are 
not affairs of yesterday, but had their share 
in what was going on lang syne. And 
what nice old-fashioned, dignified red-brick 
houses bask in the sunshine behind their 
great gates of twisted ironwork! There is 
one with a sundial on the gable end, and 
the motto, ‘‘Ut umbra sumus,” which seems 
a good sundial motto and Horatian, too. 
And the old a%mshouses are stili there with 
their heavy chimney-stacks and low-browed 
doorways, and the little gardens in front 
bordered with cockleshells, and the 
dedicatory inscription of the founder, 
Baltasser Sanches, whom old Bedwell 
describes as “a Spanyard born, the first 
confectioner or comfit-maker, and the 
grane master of all that professe that trade 
in this kingdome.” But if Sanches was the. 
first, good Bedwell, how shall we account 
for the comfit-makers’ wives who swore 80 
softly and soothly according to one Master 
William Shakespeare ? 

A pleasant chronicler is old Bedwell, 
once parson of Tottenham High Cross, 
whose book is dated 1631, and dedicated 
to Hugh Lord Colerane, ‘‘ Lord and Cheefe 
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Commander there.” In his time the main 
road from Scotland to London ‘' was along 
our highway,” and so it was in Elizabeth’s 
days, and earlier still, even to the era of 
the barons’ wars, It is, in fact, the old 
North Road, older even than the old North 
Road of our coaching days. Parson Bed- 
well himself was a scholar of some repute, 
and employed upon the then authorised 
version of the Bible, and he edited an 
amusing old poem descriptive of the 
“Tournament of Tottenham,” which was 
fought with staves for the hand of Tibbe, 
the daughter of Randell the Reeve, the 
prize being won by Perkin the Potter. As 
to which Bedwell writes: ‘‘The red-brick 
earth fit for Bricks—yea, and for Potters, 
too, Perkin, who wonne and carried away 
the bride, was of that occupation, and 
liv’d by that trade here.” No Tottenham 
pottery has come down to these latter 
days, 

That we have come to the end of Tot- 
tenham Street is certified by the appear- 
ance of the famous “ Bell” at Edmonton. 
The sign is of the Gilpin period, but 
the exterior of the inn itself is modern, 
The “wash” too, where he made such a 
splash, has long ago been bridged over. 
More recently the ‘‘ Bell” was a house of 
call for Charles Lamb, who would often 
accompany his friends as far as this to 
drink a parting glass ere they took the 
stage for London. In Edmonton Church 
on the left is the tomb of “Gentle 
Elia.” But in his time Edmonton was 
almost a country village, while now 
to see the rows of houses springing up 
everywhere is quite bewildering. It is 
the same in Tottenham, too; these places 
have almost doubled their population in 
the last ten years. It seems to rain small 
houses, and after a little find weather long 
lines of cottages are seen growing up like 
rows of cabbages. Soon the whole of the 
great Lea valley will be thickly packed with 
#0 immense industrial population. Then 
we imay bid adieu to the old traditions of 
the place. How King Alfred drained 
Tot’nam marshes, and thus dished the 
Danes, who had sailed up to Ware with 


‘the flowing tide, by leaving them stranded 


high and dry with their galleys. Or of 
the “merry devil of Edmonton,” originally 
one Peter Fabell, astrologer and alchemist, 
who sold himself to the Evil One, but 
managed to evade his bargain, and whose 
sonorous threat may be remembered : 


I'll make the brined sea to rise at Ware, 
And drown the marshes unto Stratford Bridge. 





And who wiilthen care toremember the witch 
of Edmonton—less happy than the wizard 
—whose fate it was to be burnt, A.D. 1621, 
The village green is still in existence where 
this holocaust took place, and close by is 
the Edmonton station, from the platform of 
which you look down upon a fine old 
house, a vast and rambling place, with 
charming grounds about it, and one grand 
old cedar of Lebanon that stands there like 
a giant contemplating the army of pigmy 
cottages that hems it round. A workman 
standing by with his fork recalls how, in 
the heavy snow of two years ago, a huge 
branch, loaded with snow, broke off with 
a report like that of a cannon. What a 
work of beneficence it would be to rescue 
that grand old tree from the builder's axe, 
and to turn that pleasaunce into a public 
garden ! 

You may call it country if you like, but 
it is still street all the way from London, 
though pleasani enough with glimpses of 
the green meadows by the river, aud the 
heights of Epping Forest, while on the 
other hand we have the peak of High 
Barnet and the ridge of Hadley woods, 
Then we have Ponder’s End, with its 
plashy road to the Forest, past the huge § 
thundering water-mills that once belonged 
to the Knights Templars. Enfield High- 
way shows its rows of shops, and be- 
yond is Enfield Wash, the scene of a 
wonderful cock-and-bull story of an ab- 
duction by gipsies, of which one Elizabeth 
Canning was the heroine, some time in the 
last century. The gipsy race is still to be 
traced about Enfield in dark and hand- 
some female faces. There was good trade 
in fortune-telling along here, what time 
the gay bloods posted down with four or 
six horses to Newmarket, ribbons and stars 
as plenty as blackberries, and all agog for 
fan, and flinging about chaff and guineas 
with lordly indifference. 

With so many wealthy travellers on the 
road it might have been expected that the 
highwaymen would have made a good 
harvest ; but the highway seems to have 
been bordered with dwellings from the 
earliest times, and there were few lonely 
stretches of road within reach of London 
where the robber could ply his trade to 
advantage. Yet Macaulay tells us how, 
after the peace of Ryswick, a band of 
discharged soldiers, thirty or forty in 
number, built themselves huts by Waltham 
Cross, and with sword and pistol levied 
contributions on all who passed that way. 
The district, too, had its own noted high- 
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wayman, Dr. William Shelton, who was 
born of respectable parents at Turnford, 
Cheshunt, on the very highway, and was 
’prentice to a ‘potecary at Enfield. He 
would have run off with the ’potecary’s 
sister, of Stoke Newington, where he was 
assistant, but was captured, and cudgelled 
for the attempt, and at last he carried off 
a widow's daughter, married her at the 
Fleet, and drew her fortune from the City 
Chamberlain. Then, like Smollett, having 
little practice at home, he got an appoint- 
ment as surgeon abroad, and sailed for 
Antigua, where he lived a jolly life, a 
prime favourite among the islanders. Bat 
roystering and drinking brought him into 
trouble, and he came home to settle as 
a doctor at Buntingford, and afterwards 
practised at Braughin, both places on 
the Cambridge road, Failing to make a 
living by his drugs, he bought a pair of 
pistols and a good horse, and was soon 
well known and very successful on the 
highway, where his courtesy and pleasing 
manners soon won the admiration even of 
his victims, But all this did not save him 
from the gallows at Tyburn, where he 
suffered in 1732, 

Another local practitioner was John 
Everett of Hitchin, where his father had 
an estate of three hundred pounds a year. 
He was bound ’prentice to a salesman in 
the City, but was ’pressed like Billy Taylor 
and sent to sea. From his ship he 
volunteered into the army; served in the 
wars; was discharged ; and became suc- 
cessively catchpole, foot-guard, turnkey, and 
tapster. In this last capacity he kept the 
‘tap ” at the Fleet Prison, and might have 
made a fortune out of the poor debtors, 
but shared the disgrace of the keeper who 
was discharged after an enquiry ordered 
by the House of Commons. On this he 
took to the road, captivated a widow of 
fortune by his dashing gallantry, married 
her and spent her fortune, and then to 
the road again. But he had lost touch 
with the profession, and soon disgraced 
himself by turning Queen’s evidence, after 
which he fell to the level of a mere footpad, 
and as such was executed in 1729. 

Turpin also was of the neighbourhood, 
and it was on the Cambridge road, not far 
from Waltham Cross, that he overtook 
King, another famous highwayman, and 
not knowing or recognising him, demanded 
his money. King laughed and proposed a 
partnership, which Turpin accepted. The 
pair had a retreat in a cave, it is said, in 
Epping Forest, whence they sallied out to 








prey upon travellers to Cambridge and 
Newmarket. In the end King was sur- 
prised and captured at some tavern on the 
road, and Tarpin, unable to rescue him, 
shot him, and so saved him from the 
gallows, 

With such tales as these we beguile the 
way till we come in sight of a fine and 
ancient cross, 


The stately crosse of Elnor, Henrie’s wife, 


writes an ancient poet, who would assuredly 
be plucked in “ history,” but a genuine and 
most interesting monument of antiquity. 
The upper part of the cross has been well 
restored, but the lower stage is wonder- 
fully preserved, considering all the ill-usage 
and neglect it has suffered, and carries 
the three leopards of the Plantagenets, the 
arms of the Queen, and other bearings of 
heraldic significance. At one time the 
cross was almost built into the wall of an 
adjoining tavern, but now the whole area 
has been cleared, and wears a quaint and 
pleasant aspect, the road alittle further on 
being spanned with the sign of the “‘ Four 
Swans,” which claims to have been on the 
ground before the cross, and to have 
witnessed Queen Eleanor’s funeral pro- 
cession, and entertained the throng of 
knights and barons bold who followed in 
its train. Opposite is the ‘ Falcon,” and 
doubtless both the houses were good old 
coaching inns, and now entertain a good 
throng of cyclists and others. 

And although a mile from the highway, 
it would not do to miss Waltham Abbey, 
the square tower of which shows over 
the green meadow flats. How rich are 
these meadows which we pass, pastured 
with happy - looking cows; and how 
pleasantly the many river channels wind 
among them! .A high arched bridge with 
quaint old-fashioned houses beyond gives 
passage to the town. Below is the lock, 
with a barge coming slowly in, and over a 
green hazy screen of willows and poplars 
rise the tall chimneys of the Small Arms 
Factory, while every now and then a dull 
rumble from the proof-house tells of arms 
preparing for the cruel work of war. As 
for Waltham itself, it is all gunpowder 
and explosives. You ask an agricultural- 
looking man how things are looking, 
expecting to hear about the crops, ‘ Well,” 
he says, shaking his head, ‘'Cordite and 
Schultz’s powder’s pretty busy, but black 
powder’s as flat as ever so.” And then 
remembering how 


The old Lee brags of the Danish blood, 
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and that crossing it one enters the old 
Danelagh, as settled between Alfred and 
Guthrum, you ask, “ Is this the old Lee?” 
A youth replies: ‘This ain’t no Lea, this 
is the Guv’ment river.” 

The old High Bridge Street leads 
straight to the west front of the Abbey 
Church, and there is a pleasant path 
through the old graveyard, with a seat 
round the bole of a once noble elm, a path 
which issues in a pleasant antique fashion 
under an old gate-house, and so into the 
quiet little town, with its quaint gabled 
houses, not strikingly picturesque, but not 
glaringly out of keeping with hoar 
antiquity. The church ends abruptly, 
chancel and transepts are gone; some- 
where by that mound of turf stood the 
high altar, and there undistinguished 
beneath the accumulated mould of centuries 
reposes the dust of Harold—“ Infelix.” 

To gain admission to the church it is 
necessary to find the old lady who has the 
keys, and the rumour of the town has it 
that she is at work, inside, with the doors 
locked. Bat a little lassie is found who is 
bidden to “‘ make grannie hear,” and the 
sight of the little golden-haired girl trying 
to rattle the big iron grille, with the bulk 
of the old church looming above her, is 
not unsuggestive. But even in stronger 
hands the grille won’t rattle much; when 
a strong-armed youth appears, who shows 
how to clatter the big wooden gates inside, 
with a sound like thunder. ‘ Wake 
Duncan with your knocking,” or Harold 
rather, but there is no result as regards 
the old lady. Perchance she sleepeth, or 
she may be a little hard of hearing, and 
the walls are thick and strong! Then 
grannie appears from a quite unexpected 
quarter, not having been in the church at 
all, and everything goes well? 

That the grand old pillars within, the 
Romanesque arches, the quaint mould- 
ings, really were part of Harold’s church is 
pretty generally acknowledged. And the 
story of the finding of the Holy Cross, in 
honour of which the church was first 
founded, is as well attested as such 
narratives can be. It was found in 
Somersetshire at a spot that still abounds 
in Roman remains, among which there is 
nothing improbable in the discovery of 
Christian emblems. The lord of the 
district, Tovi, the standard-bearer of 
Canute, came to view the wonderful find, 
and ordered it to be placed on a waggon 
drawn by twelve oxen, so that it might 
go where it listed; and of all places in 





the world it would only come to Waltham, 
where the Dane had recently built a 
hunting lodge, and there a church, probably 
& wooden one, was raised to receive it, 
Anyhow, there was a good English relic 
and a good English miracle for the 
encouragement of those who vowed with 
Harold that they would keep England for 
the English, So Waltham became the 
shrine of the nation’s hopes, and Harold 
adorned it with all the richness of 
Byzantine workmanship, inlaying its 
walls and pillars with brass—of which 
traces, it is said, are still found. And 
here, returning victorious from the fight of 
Stamford Bridge, Harold first heard of the 
Norman invasion ; and here he put up his 
prayers for victory, when Turkill, the 
sacristan, saw the crucifix bend, as if 
in sorrow. In the fight the war-cry of 
Harold was “Holy Rood!” And to the 
Holy Rood two faithful brethren of the 
cross brought back his mangled body. 

Harold the King is still honoured in 
Waltham. The old lady with the keys 
speaks of him with a hushed respect, 
that contrasts with the familiar tone 
adopted to the “good gentleman” in 
ruff and doublet whose effigy sleeps in 
the corner there, beside the good lady his 
wife, and above the good young gentlemen 
and ladies his children kneeling all in a 
row. And you must not leave Waltham 
without seeing Harold’s Bridge, the relics 
of a very ancient bridge over the mill- 
stream not far from where the Abbey fish- 
ponds were, and past the old gateway, 
which is all that is left of the domestic 
buildings. Coming back you will pro- 
bably find yourself in Romeland, now 
the cattle market, the rents of which, 
tradition says, once went to the Holy See. 
And although the town lies low, and the 
marshes and watercourses give aguish sug- 
gestions, yet here as old Fuller says, who 
once was parson here, ‘‘As many pleasant 
hills and prospects are, as any place in 
England doth afford.” 

Resisting the temptation to follow a 
pleasant field-path over the green hills 
towards Copt Hall, let us return to the 
highway towards Cambridge, where the 
long street of Cheshunt presently begins ; 
running on in undulating fashion, not 
quite a town, and yet rather more than 
a village. Over there fine clumps of trees 
and tufted groves mark the site of Theo- 
balds, an ancient seat, once the favourite 
residence of James the First, but long 
since dismantled and pulled down. And 
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by the church which is a good way on 
there should be Pengelley, where Richard 
Cromwell ended his days in retirement 
under the name of Clarke. Visitors, per- 
haps, had better ask for him under the 
latter name, for nobody seems to recognise 
that of Cromwell. ‘ Never heard of him,” 
said one old lady. “But then, I ain’t 
been here many years.” But the feature 
of Cheshunt is not its houses, but its 
gardens: acres of glass, miles of subter- 
ranean hothouses called pits, from which 
issue red tomatoes, juicy green cucumbers, 
and all kinds of novelties for the London 
markets, Roses, too—everybody knows 
the fame of Cheshunt for roses. 

Frem Cheshunt the road rans on in 
pleasant undulatory fashion to Ware, whose 
name is supposed to represent the weir 
that the Danes built to keep up a good 
head of water for their ships. How 
it happens that the road passes through 
Ware is told succinctly by old Camden: 
“When the Barons warres against King 
John were waxed hotte, this Ware, pre- 
suming much upon their lord the Baron 
of Ware, turned London Highway to it.” 
But the bridge was claimed by the bailiff 
of Hertford, and closed by a chain of 
which the said bailiff kept the key. 
Whereupon Baron Sayer de Quincy coming 
that way, broke the chain and threw it 
into the river, and threatened to throw 
the bailiff after it. From which time it 
seems the bridge has been free. 

Ware has been too prosperous with 
its malt-kilns to have much of a history ; 
though the industry is an ancient one, 
and an Elizabethan poet writes : 

Then by the Crowne and all the innes of Ware, 
Ana so approaching to the late built bridge, 
They see the barges loading malt apace. 

Elsewhere, the writer speaks of the 
“guested town of Ware,” alluding to the 
numerous travellers, and, perhaps, to the 
great bed which may have served as the 
“table round” of the knights who met at 
the great tournament of Ware. 

It is a pretty country all about, with 
enamelled meads and crystal streams, 
among which rich maltsters have built 
themselves pleasant mansions. And s0 to 
Buntingford through Puckeridge, where 
the old pack is still in existence which 
John Leech delighted to join, and from 
whose jolly farmers and rustic squires he 
drew the inspiration of many of his best 
sketches, 

And now we come to a country of rolling 
downs, with Royston Heath as a culmi- 








nating point crowned, by ancient barrows 
and tumuli. And the steep High Street 
of Royston, with the “Bull” at the top, 
leads us to the dull level of Cambridge- 
shire, with church steeples scattered here 
and there, and one or two pleasant villages 
on the way, but with nothing to arrest 
the attention till we reach the groves of 
Trumpington and the outskirts—of a plain 
and sober character—of the old country 
town and famous seat of learning. 





CRUEL KINDNESS. 


“THat is Tom Whipley,” said a friend 
to me as wo sat one evening in the 
smoking-room at the “Addison.” “Tom 
never has a good word for anybody.” 

Then my friend went on to give a 
catalogue of the evil deeds wrought by 
Tom Whipley’s tongue; how this and 
that reputation had been blasted; how 
the happiness of half-a-dozen families had 
been destroyed, and the financial credit of 
more than one house of business damaged 
by its malignant wagging, till I began to 
feel that the man’s personality had a queer 
sort of fascination for me, 

As long as we sai in the club smoking- 
room I could not keep my eyes off his 
face, and as I walked home through 
the crowded streets, and as I lay awake 
in bed that night, it haunted me as 
the manifestation of a power which willed 
evil rather than good—as near an approach 
to the classic Miltonic Satan as one can 
hope to meet in this workaday age. 

Having reviewed once more his de- 
structive career, I began to speculate on 
the justice and wisdom of allowing such 
pestilent wolves to roam the earth, and to 
figure, as a sert of paradise, a state of 
things in which no one should speak of his 
fellow save in laudatory words, where 
anything like a disparaging remark should 
be visited by severe penalties ; when, sud- 
denly, my brain was flooded by a reflex 
current of memories, memories which 
taught mo that I was living in a world 
governed by compromise, and that there 
is not one of the probleme of our being 
which ought not to be looked at from ‘ 
more than one side. It would not even 
do to lay down, as an unarguable pro- 
position, that a world in which all evil- 
speaking, lying, and slandering were un- 
known must of necessity be a pleasant } 
world to live in, The pendulum might 
swing too far over to the other side, and 
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we might be landed in a state where the 
honey-pot alone was in use, 

In the world as we know it there is no 
very close approximation to this condition ; 
but here and there one may come across 
people who have a good word for every- 
body, and a very deluge of honey and 
butter for all those whom they write down 
as their friends. The consequence of this 
over- expenditure of sweetness is not 
fortunate. Horace has wisely set it down 
that the sage runs in danger of being 
classed as a fool, and the good man as 
a knave, should either one pursue his 
favourite virtue “ultra quam satis.” So it 
is with these over-charitable folk. People 
around them soon begin to gauge the 
value of good words which are showered 
upon everybody alike, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent ; and as to their special friends, who 
are favoured with their commendation and 
made the object of their good deeds, they 
come off the worst of all. We may like 
our friends well enough, but it is by no 
means so sure that we shall like our 
friends’ friends. We certainly shall not 
like them—nay, it is almost certain we 
shall begin to detest them cordially—if we 
have to listen to the singing of their 
praises in season and out of season. 

In Mr. Barlow’s day the ingenuous youth 
used to be taught how the Athenians, 
becoming weary of hearing Aristides 
called the Just, sent him about his busi- 
ness, and this untoward fate is one of 
which the intimate friends of good-natured 
people are most in danger. 

Of all the friends I have ever had, or 
ever shall have, I cannot fancy myself 
liking any one more than I like Mrs, 
Riversdale—or shall I be more exact and 
more candid, and say more than I liked 
her up to the time when she was seized 
with her sudden and violent attachment to 
Mrs, Jenkins? Mrs, Riversdale was good 
to look at, clever, witty, sweet-tempered, 
and companionable in the highest degree, 
She was one of those people—one does not 
meet too many of them—whom one is 
always glad to see and sorry to part from. 
Elderly gentlemen adored her ; she was the 
vidol of children; and undergraduates— 
terribly critical fellows these—have been 
heard to say that they approved of her. 
She was the delight of a large circle, 
giving out the warmth and radiance of a 
sun of society to all near, when in an 
ill-starred moment Mrs. Jenkins—a most 
worthy woman, and one of whom I, albeit 
strongly provoked, wish to speak with all 





kindness—thrust herself, an intrusive 
asteroid, into our system. 

The first time I met Mrs, Riversdale 
after this untoward event I was conscious 
of a change, There were many familiar 
subjects, innocent banalities, over which we 
were in the habit of gossiping pleasantly 
whenever we might meet. There were 
reminiscences of a Swiss tour, during which 
we had foregathered, and divers ex- 
periences collected together in riverside 
rambles, which would invariably crop up 
during the first hour of our meeting, 80 
pleasant were the associations hanging 
round them, Then I wrote a little, and Mrs. 
Riversdale sketched a little, and of course 
it was always necessary to discuss the 
scribblings and smudgings we had each 
perpetrated since we last met. But on 
this fateful occasion I was not long in 
finding out that, for my companion, the 
past above described had lost its charm. 
I found it impossible to get in half-a-dozen 
words about any of the dear old topics 
without some attempt on Mrs. Riversdale’s 
part to shift the conversation round to 
Mrs. Jenkins. Mrs. Jenkins dominated 
the loftiest peak we had ever scaled in the 
Bernese Oberland. She meandered through 
the lush flats of Eynsham and Bablock 
Hythe. She was the point of sight in 
every sketch, and the central interest of 
every story. In short, King Charles the 
First’s head, as apprehended by Mr. Dick, 
was nowhere compared with Mrs, Jenkins 
in the matter of ubiquity. 

I soon discovered that it would be neces- 
sary, figuratively speaking, to give Mrs. 
Riversdale her head. I hoped that, if I 
should allow her to talk about the ex- 
cellencies of Mrs. Jenkins for an hour or 
so, we might then get back to discourse of 
auld lang syne; but nota bit of it. She 
found it necessary to give me a full account 
of Mrs. Jenkins’s youth and bringing up, 
of her marriage and settlement in life, of 
her many virtues, and of the unprecedented 
series of misfortunes which had since be- 
fallen her. This last-named catalogue 
seemed inexhaustible. I lost all count 
of time, and sleep fell upon me, and I 
slumbered on till I was aroused by the bang 
of the door behind Mrs, Riversdale as she 
left the room, offended at my want of 
interest in her friend. This was the first 
little rift within the lute, the first shadow 
of a misunderstanding that had ever fallen 
between us, and it was all for the sake of 
—Mrs. Jenkins, 

Bat Mre. Riversdale was far too sweet- 
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tempered a woman to harbour any re- 
sentment for a trivial slight like this. 
The next time we met—it was when she 
paid us a visit in town—she was az 
amiable and enthusiastic as ever, and she 
‘had not been long in the house before she 
said she hoped she wasn’t disturbing our 
plans in any way, but she had fixed to 
meet Mrs. Jenkins that aftermoon, and go 
to inspect the Poplar Girls’ Reformatory, 
in which Mrs. Jenkins was deeply in- 
terested, and very likely she wouldn’t be 
back till to-morrow morning, or perhaps 
evening ; everything must depend on Mrs. 
Jenkins’s arrangements. 

Now as we were rather proud of knowing 
such a charming woman as Mrs, Riversdale, 
we had planned a little dinner for that 
same evening, and a little luncheon party 
for the morrow, to show her off to our 
other friends, Here was a cold douche, 
a blasting of all our plans, I ventured to 
make something of a protest, explaining 
what our arrangements were, but Mrs, 
Riversdale cut me short at once. There 
was no help for it. If she didn’t go to 
Poplar Mrs, Jenkins would be disappointed, 
and such a contingency was unthinkable. 
Of course, she was sorry not to meet our 
friends, but——. She did not finish the 
sentence aloud, but I knew well enough 
that she finished it mentally—* but what 
are all these compared with Mrs. Jenkins?” 

From this it will appear that Mrs, 
Jenkins was no light trial to Mrs. Rivers- 
dale’s friends, even when the world was 
going well with her; but the worst was 
yet to come with the advent of those mis- 
fortunes to which allusion has already 
been made. I forget now whether they arose 
on account of some banking collapse, or 
through the downward career of the rupee 
in India, or through the agricultural crisis 
at home. It matters very little what might 
be the cause of her calamities. The origin 
thereof would very soon have been annihi- 
lated by the overwhelming presence of the 
result as set forth by the activity and elo- 
quence of Mrs, Riversdale. From this time 
forth, good soul! her entire energies were 
consumed in getting up and administering 
a series of Jenkins endowment funds. 
First of all, Mrs. Jenkins was to be made 
comfortable for life. To compass this the 
governors of a charity for decayed gentle- 


himself was attacked with the view of 
getting a grant from the Civil List, but this 
attempt failed, and then the great bazaar 
movement was initiated. In this Mrs, 
Riversdale had her work cut out for her, 
but she did not let the rest of the world 
remain in ignorance of her mission. The 
rest of the world was informed in good set 
terms that it must come over and help her, 
and it was at this period that the loyalty 
of her friends was put to its severest trial. 
It happened that, shortly after it had set 
in, we went to pay her a visit, and I well 
remember that she would sit from morning 
till night over a complicated bit of 
embroidery for a Jenkins bazaar, hardly 
able to spare the time to give a word to 
her guests ; but if I should happen to take 
up a book or a newspaper, or if my wife 
touched the piano, we were reminded 
sharply enough that the picture-frames I 
had promised to decorate were hardly 
begun, and the Shetland wool, concerning 
which my wife had made a rash covenant, 
wouldn’t get itself made into shooting- 
stockings and Cardigan vests simply by 
being looked at. I will simply remark 
that the picture-frames and the woollen 
articles were all ready by the date of the 
bazaar. The picture-frames were bought 
by a blind old gentleman, and as to my 
wife’s handiwork, I wear one of the 
Cardigan vests myself in cold weather. It 
was left over unsold, and Mrs. Riversdale 
wheedled me into buying it, a transaction 
somewhat like seething the kid in its 
mother’s milk ; but as the money all went 
to Mrs, Jenkins I suppose I ought to be 
satisfied. 

After the bazaar there came a run of 
private theatricals, out of which, strange 
as it may seem, Mrs. Riversdale reaped 
a handsome ‘profit; though I have been 
led to understand that this triumph 
was only achieved by the sacrifice of 
several life-long friendships, In any 
case, bazaars and theatricals combined 
brought in enough money to set Mrs. 
Jenkins going; and those friends who 
still remained loyal to Mrs. Riversdale 
began to hope that they had heard the 
last of her protégée; but we had for 
gotten that the waifs and strays at Poplar, 
in whom Mrs. Jenkins took a kindly 
interest, were still to be considered. More 





women were assailed by Mrs. Riversdale, 


on pleas which would not, I fear, have stood 
severe cross-examination, and compelled to 
disgorge a portion of their funds for Mrs. 
Jenkins’s benefit. Next the Prime Minister 








bazaars and more theatricals followed, and 
consequently more defections of long- 
suffering friends. An opportune call to 
the other side of the world relieved me 
from any share in the last-named move- 
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ment; but I had not set foot in England 
more than a fortnight before I heard that 
Mrs. Riversdale was enquiring after me, as 
she wanted me to help her in getting up a 
‘café chantant,” the latest invention of 
charitable torture, the proceeds of which 
were to provide the eldest Jenkins boy 
with an outfit as an emigrant to British 
Columbia. My wife developed a bronchial 
cold just in time to allow us to effect a 
retreat to Torquay; but the “café chantant” 
was a triumphant success notwithstanding. 

Not long ago I met Mrs, Jenkins by 
chance, and passed an hour or two in her 
society during a railway journey ; and, in 
spite of the weary times I had passed, and 
of the bread and water of affliction I had 
eaten and drunk on her account, I was 
constrained to admit that she was a very 
charming woman. As I said good-bye to 
her with regret, I could not help feeling 
that I should have absolutely fallen in 
love with her, had not her praises been 
sung to me too long and too loud by her 
zealous friend, and had I not been made 
to purchase heaps of things I did not 
want, and to make a fool of myself as an 
amateur comedian, all for her benefit, 
Mrs. Jenkins was well-dressed, and had 
everything handsome about her, and 
travelled first-class, so I at ieast had evi- 
dence that I had not toiled under Mrs, 
Riversdale’s whip in vain. I did not 
think it prudent to ask any questions 
about the hope of the family in British 
Columbia. I trust he is doing well in the 
backwoods, and that he will remain there ; 
for, should he find the work too hard and 
the surro:i:ndings too rough and distasteful, 
and elect to go in for the army or the 
diplomatic career, I am quite sure that his 
mother, aided by Mrs, Riversdale and her 
forced recruits, will set to work to manage it. 

I have recently alluded to Mrs. Jenkins’s 
amiability and charm. I am quite sure it 
is on account of these, and for no other 
reason, that I do not cordially detest her ; 
had she been a mere good-natured common- 
place person, I should not have found a word 
to say in her favour. But if I had been 
introduced to her by Tom Whipley’s abuse 
and innuendo, and not by Mrs, Riversdale’s 
excessive eulogy, I should have kicked him 
downstairs, and have enrolled myself her 
devoted champion ever after; indeed, I 
fancy if I were to hear that worthy dis- 
course after his wont about the most ordi- 
nary uninteresting person I know, I should 
at once discern in that person talents and 
virtues he or she never possessed and 





never dreamt of claiming. I have often 
wondered what could be the use of people 
like Tom Whipley, and lo, I have found 
out. . 
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CHAPTER II, 


CLOSE to one of the windows of the 
dining-room of a house in Bloomsbury stood 
a girl with a letter in her hand. 

She had gone to the window for a better 
light by which to read it. For although 
the time of year was April, it was one of 
those mornings not uncommon in London 
in early spring—mornings in which every- 
thing seems to be overspread by a dull 
mist, unlike a fog in that it is thin and 
light in substance, and yet very like a fog 
in the dim yellow light it produces, This 
sort of mist is generally the prelude to a 
bright day, and it is possibly this fact; 
possibly the curious chill, fresh feeling of 
spring that pervades it even in the dullest 
of streets and squares ; which gives to it an 
extraordinary and almost exhilarating sort 
of suggestiveness. 

The dining-room was characteristic of the } 
kind of London house, a house neither ob- 
viously rich nor obviously poor, and its ap- 
pointments were neither exactly comfortable 
nor uncomfortable. There was no definite 
fault to be found with any one of them ; 
the rows of worn, leather-cushioned chairs 
were well kept and carefully dusted ; the 
sideboard was solid and good, with a polish 
on it that had gone a long way to oblite- 
rate its chips and dents, and the very 
few ornaments on the mantelshelf were 
valuable in their way, and had received 
nothing but careful handling. The effect 
of the whole was marred simply by a 
generally smudgy look that pervaded 
everything, a sort of dull dinginess that 
was by no means the result of untidiness 
or want of precision, but was simply 
inherent in the conditions of the room, 
and seemed like a sort of emanation from 
the dull outlook. 

Against this background of room and 
window the girl’s figure stood out very 
distinctly. There was a clearness about its 
outlines that seemed to isolate them sharply 
from the surroundings, and to accentuate 
the contrast between them and it. It was 
a slight figure, or perhaps it would be 
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truer to say a thin one, for there was 
nothing whatever of delicacy or fragility 
about it. It was firm, well knit, and well 
proportioned ; the figure of a woman who 
possesses, and has always possessed, excellent 
physical health; and the thinness was a 
mere normal characteristic, such as her 
height, which was rather remarkable, being 
several inches beyond the conventional 
womanly five feet four. 

Her head, which was bent over her 
letter, displaying thereby a graceful curve 
in a neck set on strong, rather square 
shoulders, was beautifully shaped, and 
covered with thick dark hair, brown, with 
{ a good deal of colour in it. It was very 
curly, and being cut quite short, clung in 
little close rings all over the back of her 
head and all round her smooth forehead. 
Beneath a pair of straight, dark eyebrows, 
delicately traced in spite of their darkness, 
were large grey eyes. A strong and rather 
compressed mouth completed the character 
of a sharply-cut chin, which slightly _ 

t 
was, taken altogether, a very remarkable 
face, and the most remarkable point 
about it, as about every other face worthy 
of notice, was its expression. This con- 
sisted in a mixture very rare, and very 
difficult to describe; for it was at once 
calm and self-possessed, and eager and 
enthusiastic. In this combination lay its 
charm, for charm it had, as no one who 
knew its owner ever attempted to deny. 

She looked about twenty-seven years 
old ; as a matter of fact, she was twenty- 
five. 

Her dress was a plain grey tweed, as 
severe in style as any woman’s dress may 
be, and no ornament of any kind was 
visible about her, except a ring on the left 
hand, with which she had grasped the 
window-frame. It was an unusual hand 
when observed carefally, and by no 
means the ordinary woman’s hand. The 
fingers were long and firm, with a certain 
character about them which was plainly 
the outcome in some way or other of their 
possessor’s life. 

She came to the end of the letter and 
turned back, slowly and thoughtfully, to 
the first page again. The grey eyes 
fastened themselves on the beginning for 
the second time. ‘‘My dearest Althea,” 
were the words they read. Slowly, and 
with long pauses, during each of which they 
gazed abstractedly into the yellow mist 
outside, they followed the three pages of 
neat, maeculine handwriting to the close, 





and finally were concentrated with a very 
thoughtful expression in their depths as 
they reached the end, where the writer's 
name was squeezed into the corner. 
“James L. Meredith” that name was. 

Then they were very suddenly lifted, 
and the girl cast a quick glance round the 
dining-room, as if to assure herself that 
she was alone, and then she caught the 
letter up, and held it close to her face for 
a moment, so that her cheek rested on the 
writing. With a quick flush she took it 
away again, and once more glanced 
hurriedly about her, to find herself still 
alone. The flush faded, and the grey eyes 
settled themselves back into the same 
steady gaze at the mist; a gaze that 
seemed to say that the brain behind them 
was in perplexity, or indecision, or doubt, 
or all three. 

Althea Godfrey’s actual position in the 
dim dining-room on this April morning 
was oddly typical of her position in the 
world ; for, as she was actually alone, so 
was she practically alone in life. 

She had been born in India, and before 
she was five years old she had experienced 
more travelling than falls to an English- 
born child’s lot in three times as many 
years. Her father’s regiment had been 
moved from one station to another, and he 
had been appointed to different commands 
many times before he settled down with 
the prospect of some years’ quiet before 
him. This quiet he and his young wife 
turned at once to account by making the 
preparations that both had long known 
were imminent, for sending their only child 
away. Mrs. Godfrey was to take the little 
Althea to her married sister in England. 
The day was fixed, their passage had been 
taken, and all arrangements made, when a 
sudden outbréak of cholera attacked the 
station. On the day on which the steamer 
sailed both father and mother were lying in 
their graves, and the tiny, frightened child 
was crying bitterly because she had called 
them so long, and they would not come 
back. Stranger hands comforted the child, 
took care of it during the beginning of its 
lonely life, and a few months later brought 
it to the aunt who had been expecting it, / 

Lady Carruthers was considerably older 
than her dead sister, Mrs. Godfrey. She 
was a well-meaning, kind-hearted woman, 
aud thoroughly determined to do her duty 
by “poor Althea’s little girl.” But she had 
no children of her own, and understood 
them but little, She was a widow of 
many years’ standing, who had found the 
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best solace for her widowhood in a large 
amount of what she called “social inter- 
course,” and more ill-natured people spoke 
of as “constant gadding about.” Conse- 
quently, though she was most careful as 
to the child’s material and mental ad- 
vantages, she did not come much into 
contact with her niece during the child’s 
growing-up years, and Althea grew up 
in circumstances of comparative isola- 
tion, which early began the developement 
of a naturally clear brain into a decided 
tendency to think for itself on wholly 
original lines. 

She had for a governess a woman who, 
trained on the very newest lines, gave the 
receptive girl plenty of work to do of a 
sort which aided this process materially. 
Althea eagerly learned all she was taught, 
and just as Lady Carruthers was awaking 
to the consciousness of two facts, namely, 
that Althea was eighteen, and that she 
was “inclined to be peculiar,” and resolving 
that her introduction into society should 
therefore take place without delay, by way 
of a wholesale corrective, Althea herself 
presented a request that she might now go 
to Newnham or Girton at once. 

Lady Carruthers gasped. It was late; 
she had just returned from a dinner-party 
when this request was preferred. Her first 
action was decided enough. She sent 
Althea to bed while she proceeded to think 
it over. The request had taken her wholly 
by surprise, After an hour, during which 
the plan suggested was revolved in her 
amazed mind from every point of view 
that mind possessed, she mentally gave in. 
The gitl should go “for a time,” she 
decided. 

She was influenced chiefly by two con- 
siderations, First, that Althea’s personal 
attractions at this stage ‘were still very 
undeveloped, and she might have been de- 
scribed simply as a tall, dark girl, with an 
absorbed expression. Time would improve 
this, Lady Carruthers thought, and make 
her more “presentable.” And secondly, 
she knew that it was rather “ the thing” 
to be a clever woman nowadays; and 
the fact of a little extra learning might 
give Althea a position in society later, she 
thought. And, moreover, deep down in 
her own heart there was a consciousness 
that she was very thankful for a personal 
reprieve. She was not one of those women 
who enjoy a chaperon’s position, and the 
thought of her social duties to Althea had 
often weighed on her soul a good deal. 
Money difficulties in the question there 





were none. Colonel Godfrey had left what 
was for his daughter a sufficient, if slender 
income, and this was, of course, at present 
devoted to her education. 

So the matter was settled, and Althea 
went to Newnham for ‘'a few months,” as 
Lady Carruthers put it. 

The “few months” stretched themselves 
considerably. Althea came home at the 
beginning of each vacation so serenely and 
confidently persuaded that she was, as a 
matter of course, to return at the end 
of it, that Lady Carruthers did not even 


‘endeavour to gainsay that confidence. 


Possibly she stood a little in awe both of 
it and of the manner, a trifle commanding, 
and more than a trifla assured, which, as 
she expressed it, “ Althea had picked up at 
Cambridge.” And the only demurrer she 
ventured on was a vague reference now 
and then to ‘ when you are presented, my 
dear,” or ‘when you see more of society, 
Althea,” all of which were met by Althea 
with an impenetrable silence, which might 
or might not give consent. 

Neither the silence nor the commanding 
manner were wholly characteristic of 
Althea, however. They were both tem- 
pered by qualities both loveable and 
likeable. Her high spirits were ‘the life 
of the house,” the servants declared when 
she left it, and her quiet consideration for 
her aunt’s feelings aud wishes was 
evinced all day long in details. This last 
fact madg the blow which fell upon her at 
lastall the more difficult for Lady Carruthers 
to realise. 

It was soon after Althea’s twenty-second 
birthday that this bolt emerged from the 
blue. The evening was warm. Althea’s 


birthday was in June, and the vacation | 


having begun, the two were together in 
Lady Carruthers’s drawing-room in Ken- 
sington, They were quite alone. The 
companion whom Lady Carruthers had, 
some few years back, added to her estab- 
lishment was accustomed to efface herself, 
comparatively, during Althea’s vacations, 
partly from tact, and partly because she 
was somewhat painfully sensible of having 
little in common with Miss Godfrey. 

It was after dinner, and Lady Carruthers, 
having no engagement for that evening, 
had settled herself down to enjoyment in 
a comfortable chair. 

Her novel had slipped down on her 
knees, and she was agreeably conscious of 
a softening of all her perceptions, when; 
quite suddenly, Althea, who had been 
sitting silently in the window, pushed 
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back her chair, rose, and approached her 
aunt. 

* Aunt Felicia,” she said in her full, 
clear voice, I feel that I ought to tell you 
that I have made up my mind about my 


future. I have been long deliberating, and 
I have now decided. I mean to be a 
doctor.” 


It is absolutely impossible to describe 
the result of these words. “Aunt Felicia’s” 
mind found the situation so perfectly in- 
comprehensible that it simply refused to 
take it in, and contented itself with recoil- 
ing from it as incredible—for that night. 

To all the objections, objurgations, argu- 

ments, and expostulations that were 
launched at her on the next morning and 
throughout many and many a succeeding 
day, Althea turned a perfectly deaf ear. 
She did at first, it is true, enter collectedly 
and composedly into a discussion with her 
aunt. . Bat having in the course of it 
ascertained that Lady Carruthers founded 
her opposition solely on the principle that 
it was ‘‘so dreadfully unladylike and so 
horrid” for a woman to become a doctor, 
she gave up any further argument, and 
waded unconcernedly threugh rivers of 
angry tears on the part of her aunt. 
« She was not hard-hearted, she was not 
obstinate, she had simply prepared herself 
for opposition and braced herself to meet 
it. She took all the steps necessary to 
begin her career with quiet determination ; 
and in silence, as far as Lady Carruthers 
was concerned. 

When the latter discovered that nothing 
she could say or do made any impression 
on Althea ; that she might, in fact, just as 
profitably dash herself against the rocks at 
the Land’s End in the hope of moving 
them, as argue with her niece ; she rose in 
her wrath, and exercised what authority 
was left for her. She declared that Althea, 
if she was set upon “her own undutiful 
and unladylike way,” should no longer 
live in her house. With a mixture of 
ideas at which Althea, in after days, often 
smiled, she said that she “could not and 
would not have dissections and skeletons 
and that sort of thing where she was, to 
say nothing of the infection it would 
bring.” Althea must find herself a home 
somewhere else. This Althea quite com- 
posedly proceeded to do; she arranged to 
board in the house of a girl friend who 
lived in what Lady Carruthers spoke of 
contemptuously as some miserable street 
in Bloomsbury.” 

Then, on the last night in her old home 








Althea had, so to speak, “ given the lie” 
to all her former proceedings by clinging 
round her aunt’s neck as she said good- 
night, and saying in an odd, broken voice : 
“You'll forgive me, Aunt Felicia—some 
day—if I get on well ?” 

Since then three years had come and gone. 
They had left Althea where they found 
her, in a material sense that is to say ; for 
she was still, on this April morning, board- 
ing in the same house for which she had 
left her aunt’s. They were very far from 
having left her where they found her from 
a mental point of view. 

She had worked hard and well at her 
chosen profession; she had shrunk from 
nothing in the way of work, and nothing 
in the way of experience. And she had 
displayed in it marked and considerable 
ability. The steady yet enterprising work 
of a brain beyond the average told, and 
quickly brought as a sequence, position 
and notice. No student of her year had 
gained either higher distinction or more 
respect than Althea Godfrey. And 
perhaps no one was more popular. To be 
respected is by no means always to be 
liked. It often involves, on the contrary, 
being disliked; but Althea, among a 
set of women whose temperaments and 
minds were as varying as their faces, who 
were alike in nothing whatever save in 
the love of their profession, had won her- 
self a place which was firm and fixed in 
every heart. And, last, but by no means 
least, she had won for herself the strongest 
and warmest affection from the people 
with whom she lived. Her friend, Lucy 
Graham, the daughter of the house, had 
married and left it within a year of 
Althea’s coming to it. And Althea had, 
as it were, slipped to some extent into 
her vacant place. For the overworked 
Mrs, Graham, always struggling with the 
cares and needs of the family; the girls, 
whose ages ranged from nineteen down to 
nine; and the hardworking father and 
brother, whose daily work in the City had 
so few breaks in its monotony, Althea made 
a part of their lives which they would re- 
luctantly have spared. 

The life of a house whose income is not’ 
more than just sufficient for its needs was 
very different from that to which Althea 
had been brought up in her aunt’s house. 
Bat it was, perhaps, better for her; and, 
certainly, no life of easy plentifulness 
would or could have developed Althea’s 
temperament in the same way. And that 
she was happy in it had been obvious from 
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the first, obvious even to Lady Carruthers, 
who exacted from her niece duty visits in 
which her interest in Althea’s surroundings 
had been curiously inconsistent with her 
emphatically expressed hatred of her 
chosen path. 

By degrees the duty visits grew more and 
more frequent in number. Lady Car- 
ruthers appeared to be so far mollified by 
the fact that “ Althea looked so well and 
dressed so nicely,” that she insisted on 
her niece’s appearance at whatever social 
function she herself might be holding, To 
this, Althea, whenever the occasion in 
question did not interfere in any way with 
her work, conseated readily enough. And 
gradually “Lady Carruthers’s niece” became 
rather a feature in Lady Carruthera’s 
entertainments. How the appellation 
crept into ‘Lady Carruthers’s clever 
niece,” that lady herself best knew. 

It was at one of these parties of her 
aunt’s that Althea met the fate which, as 
one of her fellow-students said, would be 
the undoing of all her work.” 

It was a large dance, and Althea was 
looking extremely attractive in a new and 
very pretty gown. When towards the 
end of it a man was introduced to her 
as ‘Dr. Meredith,” she gave him only 
scanty notice at first. She particularly 
disliked young medical men; they were 
apt to launch much shallow sarcasm at 
her profession ; a proceeding which made 
Althea’s usually controlled impulsive tem- 
per flame up as little else could. This man, 
however, attracted her attention by com- 
pletely ignoring the subject of their 
common profession, and talking to her, as 
Althea said to herself, “like any other 
woman.” She said it gratefully at first, but 
as the evening passed and no reference 
whatever of a personal nature was made 
by him, she grew aggrieved. Did he think 
women doctors beneath contempt? she 
asked herself angrily, in the course of her 
next morning’s lecture. And she found 
her mind straying from a complicated and 
delicate bit of dissecting, to an attempt to 
analyse the expression of Dr. Meredith’s 
eyes. A day or two later she met him 


-again at Lady Carruthers’s houge, and 


left it with the same feeling of anger 
against him; the same unreasoning desire 
to know what he thought of her. In short, 
Althea fell in love ; fell in love hopelessly 
and completely, with the man who had 
thus irritated her. She was very angry 
with herself; the more so when she 





intended to do, tear this despicable weak- 
ness from her, and fling it away. More and 
more against her will, but at the same 
time better and better, she loved him. 
And when, some two months after their 
first meeting, he quite unexpectedly and 
suddenly proposed to her, Althea said to 
him that he must give her time, and then 
went straight home and wrote him the 
happiest, most perfect acceptance that a 
proud and maidenly woman could. 

This had all happened a year earlier, In 
the interval Dr. Meredith had left London 
for a country practice, leaving Althea there, 
still working steadily. She told her lover 
that she meant to finish what she had begun, 
even if her dream of a separate London 
practice for each of them never became an 
accomplished fact. But shortly before this 
April morning she had ended her course, 
and further, had become fully qualified. 
There was no immediate prospect of their 
marriage. Dr, Meredith wished to work 
up the practice and offer his bride a better 
income before she became his bride ; there- 
fore Althea was looking about her for some 
temporary work which should fill her time 
and energies meanwhile, 

This was not hard to find. Among the 
rather small circle of women doctors and 
their friends, Althea Godfrey’s name had, 
during her course at the school, become 
well enough known as that of a clever and 
very promising student, and when the 
conclusion of her work more than justified 
her reputation, it quickly became evident 
to her that more than one channel was 
open to her energies. She had begun by 
trying the one that best suited her, and 
only two days earlier she had made an 
appointment for an interview with the 
Superintendent of a Private Nursing Home; 
an appointment for twelve o'clock on this 
very morning. 

Her destined meeting-place was fully an 
hour from the house in Bloomsbury, and 
the little clock on the dining-room mantel- 
piece was ticking away steadily, and getting 
well over the ground between the quarter 
and the half-hour past eleven. Still Althea 
did not move. She seemed to have for- 
gotten the time, to have forgotten every- 
thing to do with her surroundings, for she 
stood motionless, perfectly motionless, 
gazing into the mist with the letter in her 
hand. 

A letter from Dr. Meredith was not in 
itself enough toabstract and absorb her thus. 
Daring the months of his absence from 


found that she could not, as she had| London he had written to her with an un- 
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failing precision that had before now roused 
the mirth of the Graham family. It was 
evidently, whether suggested by the letter 
or not, something in her own thoughts that 
absorbed her so fully. 

The clock chimed the half-hour. Althea 
neither moved nor heard, and she did not 
so much as turn her head when the dining- 
room door was opened and a girl of nine- 
teen looked in, 

“Thea!” she said cheerily, ‘“ Why, 
Thea, I thought you were gone out long 
ago! I sent Jennie to your room with 
your shoes, as you asked me, nearly an 
hour ago 1” 

Althea started, flushed violently, and 
let her hand fall from the window, all at 
once, 

“T thought you had an appointment, or 
something,” continued the girl, with evi- 
dent amaze displaying itself on her face. 

She was rather pretty in a conventional 
way. She had bright colouring, and 
plentiful light-brown hair; all her pre- 
tensions to beauty being enhanced by a 
good-tempered expression. 

Althea turned fully round, slowly; a 
dazed look;was slowly fading from her eyes. 

“So I had, Bertha!” she responded, 
* T’m not going to it, though. I think—— 
can Jennie take a telegram for me?” 

“Why, of course!” 

Bertha Graham answered readily, and 
then a wondering look came over her 
face; she came up to Althea, and laid a 
hand on her wrist, 

“Thea,” she said, 
wrong, is there ?” 

Althea laughed gently; a very re- 
assuring laugh it was, and with it the last 
traces of the dazed look disappeared. 

“Not the least bit!” she answered, 
putting her one hand, letter and all, on 
the girl’s shoulder, ‘I’m thinking whether 
I shall take some work that has offered 
itself in the country, that’s all! Look 
here, Bertha,” she added, “I shan’t want 
Jennie to go out with that pur. Til 


“there’s nothing 





go myself and see the superintendent, I 
think, after all, I can do it yet, in a cab. 
Let her get me a hansom, dear, please, 
Til dress while it comes.” 

Bertha Graham went quietly out of the 
room, and Althea followed her immediately, 
dashing, two at a time, up the steps of the 
staircase, until she reached her own room, 
Oace in her room, she began to dress with 
characteristic vigour. She laced up her 
boots without a second’s pause, put on her 
hat, tore down her winter coat froia its 
hook and thrust one arm into it. Then, 
quite suddenly, she paused, with the coat 
ouly half on, and stood leaning against 
her dressing-table, gazing out into the 
mist with much the same far-away look 
that Bertha’s entrance had chased from 
her eyes in the dining-room. The mist 
was melting fast now; and through it, 
from her bedroom window, was plainly 
visible Althea’s fast approaching hansom, 
with Jennie, the little household “odd 
girl,” seated inside. 

But Althea did not see either melting 
mist or approaching hansom, Jennie had 
had time to stop it, to get out, and to ran 
down the area steps, before Althea moved, 
with a gesture so sudden as to upset 
various small trinkets on the table. At 
the same instant an impulsive light flashed 
into her eyes, clearing away every shred 
of doubt or indecision, whichever it was, 
and leaving them very brilliant with a 
strange excitement. 

“T’ildo it!” she said, as she dashed her 
left arm into its sleeve; “I will!” A 
farther light flashed across her face as she 
spoke—a certain daringly mischievous 
light ; it lurked in her eyes and the corners 
of her mouth. 

She snatched up her purse, ran down, 
and was driven off. But not to keep her 
appointment. She stopped the hansom at 
a post office; sent a telegram from thence 
to cancel it, and then told the man to 
drive to a well-known tailor’s shop in 


Reagent Street. 
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